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ANNOUNCEMENT 

With this issue The American Art News 
resumes its weekly publication coincident with 
the opening of the art season of 1922-23 instead 
of on October 7, as first announced. With 
two such exhibitions as began this week, 
the twenty-one pictures from the famous Pot- 
ter Palmer collection at the Howard Young 
Galleries and the William M. Chase canvases at 
the Ferargil Galleries, the season has made a 
r< . -»rkable beginning and one that presages 
«my!!; fine things to come. 

'■-: aspects in the business world are so much 
lighter than last spring that we look forward 
to a better business art season than for several 
years past. Unemployment is dropping to the 
point where a labor shortage is threatened; the 
volume of business being handled by the rail- 
roads has been so great recently as to create 
a problem in the car supply; and September 
mail receipts were very much larger than those 
of a year ago. All these elements point toward 
a continued improvement in business generally 
which must inevitably have a good effect in the 
art world. 



STUDIO RENTS 

Although the campaign against studio rent 
profiteers and the leasing of artists' quarters 
to persons who use them for other than their 
legitimate purposes which has been begun by 
the League of American Artists will find a 
sympathetic response in the breast of every art 
worker in New York city, it is not very plain 
that there can be any practical outcome at this 
time to this attempt to secure lower rents or to 
restore studio buildings to their original pur- 
poses. 

New York is always overcrowded and has 
been for the last century and a quarter, for the 
current agitation over high rents is a phenome- 
non that has frequently occurred in the city's 
history ever since the early part of the last cen- 
tury. The two causes responsible for this, inso- 
far as art workers are concerned, are the desire 
of so many of them to live in New York and 
carry on their profession here, and the necessity 
of their living in some quarter of the town that 
is readily accessible to their clients. The 
good European custom of the art patron seek- 
ing out the artists does not exist here. And 
to get on, an artist must live in a part of the 
city easy to get to and in a "good" neighbor- 
hood as well. There are rows of streets in 
New York, off the acknowledged centers of 
fashion and business, that are lined with low 
residential buildings, are as quiet as an urban 
street can be, and which are flooded with sun- 
shine. Yet art workers may not live in them 
because they have either sunk below their one- 
time social character or have never risen to 



Rembrandt Painting, Restored, Is Acquired Through 

the Kleinberger Galleries by New York Collector 




THE PICTURE BEFORE RESTORATION. 



THE SAME PICTURE AFTER RESTORATION. 



There will arrive in New York today, on 
board a ship from Paris, to pass into a New 
York private collection, another great painting 
by Rembrandt entitled "Old Woman Plucking a 
Fowl" that was long classified as among the 
'lost works" of the Dutch master. It was re- 
stored to the world only through its recognition, 
under an overpainted surface, by Mr. F. Klein- 
berger of the Kleinberger Galleries, who owned 
.he picture. 

The recent history of the work, which was 
painted about 1640, begins early in 1912 when 
Mr. Kleinberger was asked to look at a col- 



lection of old paintings owned by a Madame 
Levaigneur of Paris. The Rembrandt was 
among them although much of its surface had 
been overpainted a long time since. . He advised 
the cleaning of the picture but the expert in 
charge of its disposal would not take this risk 
and the picture, as it was, was offered for sale 
at the Hotel Druout in May, 1912, when it was 
purchased by the Kleinberger Galleries for ap- 
proximately $105,000 (f 528,000). 

Since then it has become definitely known 
that the work must have been overpainted while 
it was in the possession of the Earl of Wemyss, 
who became the owner of it soon after 1734, for 



Richard Houston engraved it in that state. The 
Kleinberger Galleries had the picture cleaned in 
Berlin. When the picture was overpainted the 
woman was given the features of Rembrandt's 
mother, the right wing of the fowl was altered, 
the woman's left hand was placed upon the fowl, 
and the recess with several articles was 
covered up. In Dr. Valentiner's work on Rem- 
brandt it now appears in the list of "refound 
paintings" and De Groote describes the original 
picture and the changes made in it by the over- 
painting. The price for which the Klein- 
berger Galleries sold the picture was not made 
public. 



any social eminence. In such streets, however, 
lies one possible solution of the studio question. 

It is deplorable that laymen, for many years 
now, have been using studios as a cloak for im- 
moral purposes ; but what has been everybody's 
business as to this evil in the art world has been 
nobody's business until the League of Ameri- 
can Artists took the matter up. The laws of 
New York state are so simple and direct in this 
matter that it would be easy to correct such 
evils if anyone had the courage to expose and 
fight them. A stiff campaign against the mis- 
use of studios might serve to clear many of 
them of undesirable people. 

Cooperative studio building is a solution to 
this problem but it is one, owing to the high 
values of real estate in New York, that puts it 
outside the possibility of the average art worker 
sharing in the ownership of such a structure 
today. The seeking of older sections of the 
city, which have not been exploited as artists' 
quarters, lies nearer to the solution of cheaper 
living and working accommodations than any 
other one we know. 



Well-Known New York Art Dealers 
Return from Their Travels Abroad 

Howard Young of the Howard Young Gal- 
leries, 620 Fifth avenue, arrived in New York 
September 23 on the Mauretania after a two 
1921, Mr. Rumsey obtained a temporary injunc- 
months' trip to Europe, where he visited Lon- 
don and Paris, and toured Holland, Belgium 
and Germany. 

Charles F. Henschel of M. Knoedler & Co., 
556 Fifth avenue, returned in the last week of 
September from a summer spent in England 
and on the Continent. Mr. Henschel said that 
business had been very good this summer in 
the London galleries of the firm. 

Paul Reinhardt of the Reinhardt Galleries, 
606 Fifth avenue, arrived home September 24, 
from a seven weeks' trip to London, Paris and 
Holland. 

Charles Knoedler of the Knoedler Galleries, 
arrived home September 22 after a three 
months' tour of Europe during which he visited 
Germany, Austria, Cheko-Slovakia, Switzer- 
land and France. 



Movies to Show Works of the Louvre 

PARIS — A number of statues and pictures in 
the Louvre have been photographed for display 
in the "movies" by M. de Carbonnat, with the 
assistance of the director of French museums. 



Obituary 

CHARLES CARY RUMSEY 
Charles Cary Rumsey, sculptor, was killed in 
an automobile accident on September 21, near 
Glen Head, Long Island. He was born in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., in 1879, the son of Laurence Dana 
Rumsey, his mother being the sister of the 
sculptor, Seward Cary. He graduated from 
Harvard in 1902 and then went to Paris, spend- 
ing four years there studying art. His subjects 
in sculpture were chiefly horses. He did the 
frieze on the arch of the Manhattan Bridge, 
New York, and the soldiers' and sailors' me- 
morial in the Brownsville section of Brooklyn. 
His statue of Pizarro at the Panama- Pacific 
exposition in San Francisco was awarded a 
bronze medal. Several of his equestrian bronzes 
are among the loan exhibition of sculpture in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Mr. Rumsey was a member of the Archi- 
tectural League, the New Society of Artists, 
the National Sculpture Society and the Animal 
Painters and Sculptors' Society. He was one 
of the best polo players in America and while 
he was in France as an art student became 
amateur boxing champion of that country. He 
is survived by his mother and by his wife, who 
was Miss Mary Harriman, daughter of Mrs. 
E. H. Harriman. 



EUGENE D. MONFALCONE 
Eugene D. Monfalcone, mural painter, died 
in his home in Richmond, Va., in September. 
He was a native of Italy and first came to the 
United States with his father, who was the 
Italian consul at Richmond. He spent several 
years in Pittsburgh but for the last five years 
had been in Richmond, where he painted murals 
for the Federal Reserve Bank and for several 
churches in Virginia. Just prior to his death 
he was at work on a series of decorations in 
the Governor's Mansion in which he was as- 
sisted by his daughter Rena who, with a son, 
survives him. 



GEORGE L. HERDLE 
George L. Herdle, for nine years director of 
the Memorial Art Gallery, Rochester, N. Y., 
died September 29, aged 54. He was widely 
known as a critic and painter. He had spent 
one year abroad, chiefly in Paris and in Hol- 
land. For twenty years he was president of the 
Rochester Art Club. He had exhibited at the 
National Academy of Design, the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts, and the Corcoran 
Gallery in Washington. 



Book Reviews 

SUBJECTS PORTRAYED IN JAPANESE COLOR- 
PRINTS. A Collectors' Guide, by Basil Stewart. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 

Two years ago Mr. Stewart published his 
work on "Japanese Color-Prints and the Sub- 
jects They Illustrate" covering much the same 
general grounds as in the present work. The 
fact that the 1920 volume is already out of print 
led him to prepare the present volume in which 
he has not only revised the former text but 
has also added much information not included 
in the former work. The result is, as his sub- 
title describes it, a real and valuable "collectors' 
guide" both in its textual matter and its large 
number of illustrations, there being over 270 of 
these, twenty-two of which are reproduced in 
color with an admirable feeling of the originals 
in every plate. 

In his letter press Mr. Stewart tells the his- 
tory of the appearance of these color prints in 
Europe, which is identical with that of the story 
of Japanese prints in the United States; de- 
scribes, with commendable clarity, how the 
prints were made ; describes forgeries, imitations 
and reprints, and gives detailed and complete 
accounts of the famous artists of the "Ukiyoye 
School" and of Hokusai and Hiroshige, these 
last two being the artists who revived the Japan- 
ese school of color prints in the first half of the 
XlXth century, a revival that came to an end 
with the death of Hiroshige in 1858. 

The last four sections of the text describe the 
subjects of the illustrations such as landscapes, 
figure studies, portraits of actors and other 
theatrical subjects, historical themes, legends 
and stories. The whole intent of this author 
has been to fill his work with the human interest 
of his subject and not to represent it as a recon- 
dite matter, hard to approach and difficult to 
understand. Unlike many British writers on art 
topics, Mr. Stewart is ready to recognize that 
the United States owns some of the finest col- 
lections of these prints known and gives credit 
to our amateurs for seeing the beauty and 
human appeal of these pictures from Japan. 
It is an extremely valuable addition to the liter- 
ature of this subject and is, in fact, a whole 
library on Japanese color prints in itself. 



Kennedy & Co., Print Dealers, Move 

Kennedy & Co., the print dealers, ■ have 
moved their galleries to No. 693 Fifth Avenue 
from No. 613. This is the third northward 
move made by Kennedy & Co. on Fifth Avenue. 
Previous to 1907 the galleries were at No. 220, 
when Madison Square was the heart of the art 
district of New York City. 



